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SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &C. 
[CIRCULAR] 
Common School Decisions and Laws, Circulars, §c. 
In consequence of the numerous applications from 





School Districts for the Common School Decisions, | 


Laws and Circulars, the superintendent avails himself 
of the opportunity afforded by the extensive circula- 
tion of the Disrricr Scuoot JouRNaL throughout 


the State, to say that, in all cases Where a, aew district | 


has been formed since the distribution of the volume 
of Decisions, &c., in 1837, and has not been furnished 
with it; om where for any reason, a district previ- 
ously established, has not, upon application to the 
Town Clerk, or the Commissioners, been able to pro- 
cure such volume, it will be furnished, upon proof 
of the facts which entitle such district to it. 


volume missing can be traced to the hands of prece- 
ding trustees, or of any inhabitant who may have 
borrowed it, it should be recovered by the Trustees 
or District Clerk, and retained in the possession of 
the latter, where any one desirous to examine it, may, 
at all proper hours have access to it. As a general 
rule, it ought not to go out of the possession of the 
Distgict Clerk; and the latter should, in all cases, 
where it may be temporarily loaned out, see that it is 
promptly replaced. 

Commissioners of Common Schoals ¢3n also be fur- 
uishedt with she vurame, WIT The sae mtrattors 
and xestrictions as aboye specified, applied to their 
townsgespectively. ‘The Town Clerk’s office is the 
proper depository of the volume appropriated to the 


Commissioners ; and he shouldjsee that it is punctu- | 


ally delivered over to his successor in office. _ 

It is proper however to add that, excepting the 
months of July and September, when the session laws 
and legislative documents are forwarded to the several 
County Clerks, the Superintendent has no'means of 
sending the volumes of Decisions, &c., where they 
may be wanted. Their size prevents their going by 
mail: and Trustees and Commissioners who require 
a supply, must therefore, send their orders and proofs 
by some one coming to or passing through the city. 
Orders received during the months of June and An- 
gust, will, if requested, be sent with the Laws, &c. to 
the County Clerk’s Office. 

Joun C. SPEeNcER, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
PUBLIC MONEY. 

The Commissioners of Common Schoo's of &. met immedi- 
ately af.er town meeting (on the first Tuesday in April) and 
apportioned the publie uoney, for the present year, ainong 
the several! districts and parts of districts ia theirtown. One 
of the Commissioners took $25, the portion belonging to a par- 
ticular district, for the purpose of paying it over tothe Trus- 
tees. Sometimein May fovewing, the Trustees, having ascer- 


tained which of the Commissioners held their money, called | 


oa him for it, but foaad he had expended it for his own use, 
and teok his protrise to pay itns soon as he could get it. They 
catied upon him frequently afterwards for the anunt; but 
he finally left the county, inso'vent, without havihg prid it. 
The question snbmnitied to the Superintendent was. whether 
the other Commissioners were lable to mase good the defi. 
ciency ? 


By Joun ©. Spencer, Oct. 28, 1849. It isa en- 


eral principle of law, that where several individuals | 
are vested with general or specific powers, or autho- | 


rized in their official capacity, to do certain acts, they 
must act jointly, and not separately. In"order to 
discharge any of the duties which the law requires 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, there must 
be aformal meeting of such Commissioners, or notice 
of a meeting given to all, and then the acts of a ma- 


Where | 
a district has already been supplied with the volume, | 
and it has been lost or destroyed, upon proof of such | 
loss, accompanied with a satisfactory excuse for the : 
same, another copy will be furnished : but where the | 


| jority are valid. In this case the apportionment and | 
distribution of the public money, was an oflicial act. 
The money was, or should have been received from ; 
‘the County Treasurer, upon the written drder of a | 
| majerity of the Commissioners; and at all events, 
| when received by them, they were jointly as well as 
severally responsible for its faithful application ac- | 
cording to law. If, under such circumstances, they | 
permit one of their number to take any portion of it 
; for any purpose, they make him their agent for such 
| purpose ; and they are responsible for its application. 
But the Trustees by their own voluntary act, have 
waived their right to enforce payment of their share 
| of the public money from the Commissioners. In- 
stead of resorting, promptly, to their legal remedy, 
or to the other Commissioness, on the neglect of the 
one who had their money in his hands, to pay it over, 
they took his individual promise to pay it, at a future | 
| dav, and delayed from time to time, its collection, 
| until he absconded and was insolvent. Had they 
immediately applied to the other Commissioners, the 
latter might have been enabled to collect the money 
of their associate, and undoubtedly would have done | 
so. The Trustees must therefore, be considered as | 
liable to the district for the loss of its share of public | 
money, and must account for the same to their suc- 
cessors. 


~ 





‘PROPOSED SCHOOL LAW. 
Our readers will require no apology at our hands, | 
for occupying so much space with the “ Bill in rela- 
tion to Common Schools.” Its important provis- | 
ions indicate the prevailing defects of the system, 
and the remedies they admit. The Assembly of | 
1840, after a full discussion of the measure, passed 
thirty-one sections, and sent them to the Senate ; but 
that Body, overwhelmed with the business accumu- 


lated on the close of the session, had not time to take | 
=p +h. Pin 


We would at this time briefly notice that part of| 
the school law, proposed to be amended by the last six | 
sections. 

The admitted defect of the system is its inefficient 
local administration. The Boards of Inspectors, | 
which are entrusted with the licensing of teachers, and | 
the supervision and direction of the schools,—ihe | 
| vital functions of the system—are sometimes incom- | 
petent, and generally indifferent to their duties. Their | 
office is no sinecure ; if faithfully filled, its respon- 
sibilities and actual labor are great; while its pay is 
a pittance, and its honor, naught. It is not strange, 
therefore, that its duties are neglected ; and the Vis- | 
iters recorded but a well known fact, in reporting | 
that little or no benefit was received from this de- 
partment,” and thereupon recommending its abolition. | 
The Superintendent sustained the recommendation of | 
the Visiters, and in communicating their Reports to | 
| the Legistature, asked for such a re-organization of | 

the system as should remedy these evils. ‘This Bill , 
| proposed the needed amendments, and itis understood | 
substantially to represent the kind of reform, which | 
in the opinion of the Superintendent, the exigency | 
required. And, though it failed, still the necessity | 

of some similar measure was generally conceded, the | 
difficulty being in settling the details of the plan | 
| brought forward. 
We do not, however, now intend to discuss this | 
| measure. In truth, while we admit our preference | 
‘for this project, we shall,most cordially welcome | 
any plan, which will secure the wire. of the | 
| people’s schools. And if this thorough County or- 
ganization be impracticable, we trust that a step will 











yet be taken towardst¥eform, by organizing the Sena- 
torial Districts. Eight Deputy Superintendents, devo- 
ting their time and faculties to this diity, would ac- 


| complish infinitely more than our present army of 
| twenty-four hundred and forty-two Inspectors. The 


School Commissioners, who, under the direction of 
the Superintendent, form and alter districts, and dis- 
burse the public funds, are also, ex-officio, Inspectors, 


‘and on the abolition of that office, could perform its 


duties. The Deputy Superintendents, enjoying the 
powers by this bill delegated to the county officers, 
might ina similar manner, by conyening the Com- 


| missioners, Trustees, teachers and inhabitants of the 


several towns, and on suitable occasions, (as is now 
customary in some towns,) the schools themselves, 
ascertain and correct the local wants, defects and 
abuses of the system. Thus evils would be made 
known and remedied, improvements diffused, the 
public fund effectually applied, the libraries protect- 
ed, petty difficulties settled, interest aroused, public 
opinion enlightened, and vigorous and progressive ac- 
tion infused into the whole system. It is said that 


| this will be but an imperfect organization : granted ; 


but is one more thorough, practicable? Meke it 
knoWn, and we will most zealously advocate it.— 
In the meantime, we go for any-measure that will 
draw after it certain reform. Let but the facts be 
distinetly made known, and their importance even 


| partially realized, and the people will demand the 


most perfect organization of a system, in which 


| their prosperity and happiness are so largely inte- 


rested.—Ep. 


[Bill reported by the select comniittee of one from 
each senate district. ] 


AN ACT RELATING TO COMMON*SCHOOLS. 


| ° The People of the State of New-York, represented 


in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
Secrion 1. The twenty-sixth section of the sec- 

ond title of chapter fifteen, part first, of théMRevised 

Statutes, shall be amended by striking out the words, 


| ‘If after the annual reports of the districts shall . 
| have been received,” and substituting in place thereof 


the following : “If after the time when the annual 
reperts are required to be dated.” 

§ 2. Whenever an apportionment of the public 
money sitall not be made to any school district, in 
consequence of any accidental omission to make any 
report required by law, or to comply with any other 
provision of law, orany regulation, the superintend- 
ent of common schools may direct an apportionment 
to be made to such district, according to the equita- 
ble circumstances of the case, to be paid out of the 


| public money on hand; or if the same shall have ™ 


been distributed, out of the public Money to be re- 
ceived in a sueteeding year. 

"§ 3. When tw®oF more districts shall be consoli- 
datetl into om@, the new district shall succeed to all 
the rights of property possessed by the. districts of 
which it shall be composed ; and when a district is 
annulled, and portions of it are annexed to other dis, 
tricts, that district into which the se ol-house, or 
its site, or any other property"Of stigled'ssolved die- 
trict may fall, shall succeed tajall the rights of the 
annulled district in respect to such property. 


* 
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§ 4. In cases where by the dissolving a district, its 
school-house or other property shall be annexed to 
or included in another district, the commissioners of 
common schools, by whose order such dissolution 
was effected, shall appraise such property in the 
manner provided by law in cases of the creation of 
new districts ; and the proportions assigned to the | 
inhabitants of such dissolved district, who are not | 
annexed to the district -whicly includes the school- 
house, or other property, shall be raised by the trus- 
tees of such last mentioned district and paid over to 
the trustees of the district to which such inhabitants 
are annexed, in the same manner as in case of the 
creation of a new district, and to be applied to the 
same purpose. 

§ 5. When there shall be any moneys in the hands 

‘ of the officers of a district that is annulled, or be- 

longing to such district, the trustees of any district 
to which any portion of such annulled district has 
been annexed, may demand, sue for and recover the | 
same, in their name of office, and shall apportion | 
the same equitably between the districts to which | 
the several portions of such annulled district may | 
have been annexed, to be held and enjoyed as dis- | 
trict property. 

§ 6. Every male inhabitant of any school district 
of lawful age, who owns or hires real property, lia- 
ble to be taxed in such district for school purposes, 
and every such inhabitant authorized to vote at town 
meetings of the town in which such district is situ- 
ated, who has paid any rate bill for teachers’ wages 
in such district within one year preceding, or who 
has paid.any district taxes within two years prece- 
ding, or who owns any personal property liable to 
be taxed for school purposes exceeding fifty dollars 
in value, exclusive of such as is exempt from exe- 
cution, and no other, shall be entitled to vote at any 
school district meeting held in said district. 

§ 7. The inhabitants of any school district, when 
lawfully assembled at any district meeting, in addi- 

i now conferred o» them, s 
pooh 4 Peachy. present, to Jay « taX on the 
inhabitants of the district for the purchase of maps, 
globes, large black boards and other school appara- 
tus, not exceeding twenty dollars in any one year. 

§ 8. It shall be the duty of the trustees of school 
districts, to procure for the use of their district two 
bound blank books, from time to time, as shall be 
necessary, in one of which the accounts of all mo- 
neys received and paid by the trustees shall be en- 
. tered at large, and signed by such trustees, at or be- 
fore each annual meeting in such district. In the 
other of the said books, the teachers shall enter the 
names of the scholars attending school, and the num- 
ber of days they respectively attend ; which entries 
shall be in such form and shall be verified in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by the superintendent 
of common schools, and shall constitute the list on 
which rate bills shall be apportioned. The said 
books shall be preserved by the trustees as the prop- 
erty of the district, and shaJl be delivered to their 
successors, 

§ 9. When any.district shall omit to vote a tax for 





certify the whole amount of such exemptions in any | 
one quarter or term, and the same shall be a charge 
upon such district. 

§ 11. When the trustees of any school district are 
required or authorized by law, or by vote of their 
district, to incur any expenses for such district, and 
when any expenses incurred by them are a legal 
charge upon such district, they may raise the amount 
thereof by tax upon the property of the inhabitants 
thereof, in the same manner as if the definite sum to 
be raised had been voted by a district meeting, and 
the same shall be collected and paid over in the same 
manner. 

§ 12. A school for colored children may be estab- 
lished in any city or town of this state, with the ap- 
probation of the commissioners of common schools 
of such city or town, which shall be under the charge 
of the trustees of the district in which such school 
shall be kept; and in places where no school districts 
exist, or where from any cause it may be expedient, 
such school may be placed in charge of trustees to 
be appointed by the commissioners of common schools 
of the town or city, and if there be none, to be ap- 
pointed by the superintendent. Returns shall be 
made by the trustees of such schools to the commis- 
sioners of common schools, at the samé time and in 
the same manner as now provided by law in relation 
to districts; and they shall particularly specify the 
number of colored children over five and under six- 
teen years of age, attending such school from differ- 
ent districts, naming such districts respectively, and 
the number from each. The commissioners shall 
apportion and pay over to the trustees of such schools, 
a portion of the money received by them annually 
for teachers’ wages, in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law in respect to school districts, attowing 
to such schools the proper proportion for each child 
over five and under sixteen years, who shall have 
been instructed in such school at least four months, 
by a teacher duly licensed, and shall deduct such 
mranartian fram tha amaunét 4h-~4 .nwld baw Boo 
apportioned to the district to which such child be- 
longs ; and in their reports to the superintendent the 
commissioners shall specially designate the schools 
for colored children in their town or city. 

§ 13. No commissioner of schools, or supervisor 
of a town, shall he eligible to the office of trustee of 
a school district, and no person chosen a trustee can 
| hold the office of district clerk, collector or librarian. 

§ 14. Trustees of school districts chosen after the 
passage of this act, shall be chosen one for one year, 
one for two years and, one for three years, and as 
their terms of office respectively expire, the persons 
elected in their places shall severally be chosen for 
| three years; and whenever two or more trustees 
shall be chosen without designating their terms of 
office, the chairman and clerk of the meeting at which 
such election may be made, shall immediately, and 
in the presence of such meeting, determine by lot 








the time for which such trustees shall serve, prepar- 
ing the said lots in reference to the number chosen, | 
so that one trustee shall go out of office in each year. | 

§ 15. Whenever the time for holding annual meet- | 





the purchase of fuel, and for preparing the same for 
use, or in any other way provide for the getting of 
such fuel, the trustees of such district shall contract 
for and procure the whole fuel that may be necessary 
for the use of the district school or schools ; and they 
shall cause any fuel provided by them, or by the dis- 
trict, to be cut and split so as to be ready for use, and 
the expenses incurred under this seetion shall be a 
charge upon such district. 

§ 10. The tru: of any school district may ex- 
empt any indigent persons from the payment of the 
teacher’s wages, either in part or wholly, and shall 


e 


ings in a district for the election of district officers | 
| shall pass without such election being held, a spe- 
| cial meeting shall be notified by the clerk of such | 
| district to choose such officers ; and if no such no- | 
| tice be given by him or the trustees last elected or | 
appointed, within twenty days after such time shall , 
| have passed, any inhabitant of such district qualified 
to vote at district meetings, may notify such meeting 
in the manner provided by law in case of the forma- ' 
tion of a néw district ; and the officers chosen at any | 
such special meeting, shall hold their office for the | 
same terms as if elected at the regular time for hold- 





ing annual méetings ; and all elections of district of- 
ficers heretofore had ata special meeting, are hereby 
confirmed and declared valid. 

§ 16. When in consequence of the loss of the rec- 
ords of a school district, or the omission to designate 
the day for its annual meeting, there shall be none 
fixed, or it canndt be ascertained, the superintendent 
of common schools may appoint a day for holding 
the annual meeting of such district ; and all such ap- 
pointments heretofore made are hereby confirmed ; 
and the elections and other proceedings had at the 
meetings so appointed, are declared valid. 

§ 17. All cultivated and improved land lying within 
the boundaries of a district, shall be liahle to taxa- 
tion therein, without reference to the residence of 
the owner, ‘notwithstanding it may constitute one 
farm or property with other land lying in another 
district. 

§ 18. A person working land under-a contract for 
a share of the produce of such land, shall not be 
deemed the possessor thereof, so far as to render him 
liable to taxation in the district where such land is 
situate. ; 

§ 19. When trustees of school districts are required 
in any case to ascértain the value of taxable property 
which cannot be ascertained from the last assessment 
roll of the town, it shall not be necessary for them 
to give any other notice of the valuations made by 
them, than by posting such notices in at least three 
public places of the district. 

§ 20. Any collector of a school district may exe- 
cute any warrant for the collection of a tax or rate 
bill of said district, in any other district or town of 
the county or adjoining county, in the same manner 
and with the like authority as in the district for 
which he was chosen or appointed. 

§ 21. When any district collector shall distrain and 
sell any property under a warrant for the collection 
of a tax or rate bill, he shall be allowed the same 
fees as are now allowed by law to constables for 
cimpilor ++ vttwwy emeept fee travel, in levying and col- 
lecting and execution. 

§ 22. Itshall not be necessary for trustees of schoo) 
districts to affix their seals to any warrant for the 
collection of any tax or rate bill. 

§ 23. Whenever any district tax that shall have 
been or shall be assessed upon any person, and col- 
lected, shall be determined by any tribunal having 
jurisdiction of the subject, to have been erroneously 
assessed, the amount of such tax, and all fees col- 


| lected from the person on whom the same was as- 


sessed, shall be a charge upon the district, to be raised 
in the manner herein before provided, and refunded 
to the person of whom the same was collected, or his 
personal representatives ; but this provisien shall ap- 
ply only to those cases in which the person assessed 
had no personal notice of the fact of any tax having 
been assessed on him previous to the collection there- 
of ; and where proeeedings to determine the legality 
of such assessment shall be commenced within three 
months after the collection of such tax, and prose- 
cuted to effect. ‘ 

§ 24. Where by the reason of the inability to col- 
lect any tax or rate bill, there shall be a deficiency 
in the amount to be raised, the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict in district meeting, shall direct the raising of a 
sufficient sum to supply such deficiency by tax. 

§ 25. Where any land sliall have been or shall be 
occupied for the use of a distriet school house for 
more than twenty years, under a claim of title, or on 
the ground of the'same having been dedicated to pub- 
lic purposes, no action shall be maintained for the 
recovery of the-same against such district, or any 
person occupying the same under its authority. 

§ 26, In any suit which shall hereafter be commen~ 
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ced against commissioners of common schools, or of- 
ficers of school districts, for any act performed by 
virtue or under color of their offices, or for any refu- 


sal or omission to perform any duty enjoined by law, | 


and which might have been the subject of an appeal 
to the superintendent, no costs shall be allowed to 
the plaintiff in any event. But this provision shall 
not extend to suits for penalties, nor to suits or pro- 
ceedings to enforce the decisions of the superintend- 
ent. 

§ 27. It shall be the duty of the officers of every 
city and village, who are authorized to distribute or 
apply any school moneys, and of the officers of any 
Lancaster school or other society or corporate body, 
who are entitled to receive any public school money, 
to report annually to the superintendent of common 
schools, in such form as he shall prescribe, the appor- 
tionment and application of such moneys, and the 
condition of the schools to which the same shall have 
been applied, with such other information in relation 
thereto as the said superintendent shall require. And 
when any city, village, society or corporation shall 
neglect to make such report, or shall not have com- 
plied with the conditions upon which school moneys 
are to be paid to them, or with any law or regulation 
in respect to the distribution and application of the 
same, it shall be lawful for the superintendent to di- 
rect the withholding from such city, village, society 
or corporate body, the portion of public school money 
to which it might otherwise be entitled, and to direct 
the distribution of the same to other cities or towns 
in the same county, or to other school districts in 
the same city or town, as the case may require. 

§ 28. Appeals from any acts or proceedings of 
every such city, village, society or corporate body, 
in respect to the distribution or applieation of any 
school moneys, or the persons or schools to partici- 
pate in the same, and the expenditure thereof may 
be made to the superintendent, and shall be decided 
by him, in the same manner and with the like effect 
as in cases now provided hy law 

§ 29. The annual reports of trustees of school dis- 
tricts, of children residing in their district, shall in- 
clude all over five and under sixteen years of age, 
who shall, at the date of such report, actually be in 
the district, composing a part of the family of their 
parents or guardians, or eniployers, if such parents, 
guardians or employers reside at the time in such 
district, although such residence be temporary ; but 
such report shall not include children in the family 


of any person who shall be an inhabitant of any other | 


district in this state in which such children may by 
law be included in the reports of its trustees. 

§ 30. All children included in the reports of the 
trustees of any school district, shall be entitled to at- 
tend the schools of such district; and whenever it 
shall be necessary for the accommodation of the chil- 
dren in any district, the trustees thereof may hire 
temporarily any room or rooms for the keeping of 
schools therein, and the expense thereof shall be 
a eharge on such district. 

§ 31. After the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, the commissioners of common schools shall ap- 
portion and distribute the school nioneys in their 
hands, on the second Tuesday of March in each year. 

§ 32. The superintendent of common schools may appoint 
a deputy superintendent for each county of this state, who 
ehall hold his office for three years, subject to removal by the 
euperiatendent, for causes to be stated and entered by bim 
in the proper baoks of his office. 

§ 33. The deputy superintendents respectively, shall have 
power, and it shall be their dtity : 

1. To visit and examine all the schools and school districts 
committed to their charge, so often in each year as may be 
directed by the superintendent, having reference to the num- 
ber of such districts ; and to inquire into all matters relating 


to the government, course of instruction, boeks, studies, dis- 
cipline and conduct of such schools, and the condition of the 
school-houses, and of the districts generally, according tothe 
| instructions he shall receive from time to time from the su- 
periniendent. ~ | 

2. To advise and counsel the trustees and other officers of | 
school districts in relation to their duties, and to recommend 
to such trustees and the teachers employed by them, the 
proper studies, discipline and conduct of the schools, the 
course of instruction to be pursued, agd the books to be used 
therein. 

3. To annul any certificate granted to any teacher, when- , 
ever such teacher shall be found deficient. 

4. And generally, by al] the meansin their power, to pro- 
moie sound education, elevate the character and qualifica- 
tions of teachers, improve the means of instruction, and ad- 
vance the interests of the schools committed to their charge. 

§ 34. The deputy superintendents shall be subject to the 
instructions: and regulations of the superintendent, and ap- 
peals from their acts and decisions may be made to him in | 
the same manner and with the like effect as in cases now 
provided by law. 

§ 35. It shall be the duty of the deputy superintendent, be- 
fore the first day of October, ia each year, to make the re- 
port to the superintendent of common schools now required 
by law to be made by the county clerks, with such additional 
information and returns, as thé superintendent shall direct ; 
and for that purpose, they shal} have access to the reports 
made by the commi 8 of mon schools, without 
charge. 

§36. The deputy superintendents shali each be allowed a 
compensation not exceeding two doilars fer each sehoo! dis- 
trict in their charge, and not exceeding five hundred dollars 
in avy year; the amount shall be ascertained and certified 
by the superisitendent, and shall be paid by the treasurer in 
quarterly payments, on the warrant of the comptroller, out 
of the annual surplus now appropriated to the capital of the 
common school fund, arising from the income of the moneys 
deposited by the United States. 

§ 37. The superintendent of common schools shall cause 
title second of chapter fifteen and part first of the Revised 
Statutes to be printed, and shali insert therein ali acts and 
parts of acts which have been passed by the Iegistature, con- 
nected with the subjects of the said title, which are now in 
force; and where any provisions of the said title have been 
altered by subsequent acts, such provisions shal] be varied 
by substituting the words of the law making such alteration ; 
but the original numbers of the sections shall be indicated in 
such mode as he shall judge proper. Copies of the said title 


so amended shall be transmitted to the commissioners of 
common schools, and al! Otner cacers uinergen weve sere per 


formance of any duty under its provisions, with such expla- 
nations and instructions as may be deemed expedient. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 


From Professor Church, of West Point Academy. 

Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

lam happy to have an opportunity to express to you my 
gratification at the reception of v copy of the revised edition 
of Prof. Davies’ School Arithmetic. ith the excellent in- 
troduction on Mental Arithmetic, and the improved arrange- 
ment of thequestions, ii now secms to me as perfect as it 
can well be. It will be used here in the instruction of a)! 
candidates for admission, and I cannot do a greater favor to 
those young men who are preparing for a course of Mathe- 
matica! studies here or elsewhere, than to recommend it te 


| them in the strongest terms, With much respect, 


U. 8. Mititary ACADEMY, Yours, &c. 
West Point, May 7, 1838. ALBERY E. CHURCH, 
Professor of Mathematics at the Military Academy of U. 8. 


Fran Professor Smith, of Kenyon College. 
Kenyon en Gomtiee, mS 
ril 24, 1838. 
Messrs. A. 8 Barnes & Co. ‘ ; 

Gentlemen s—I have received Prof. Davies’ new work, enti 
tled “ Mental and Practical Arithmetic ” and after a very care- 
ful examination of its contents, have furmed a high estimate of 
its merits. It explains the nature of numbers and the va- 
rious operations performed with them, so plainly and fully, 
and yet so concisely, that it cannot fail to diminish the labor 
of teaching, and even to supply the teachei’s place, where 
the advantage of ora! instruction cannot be bad. I would 
particularlyrecommend it to private students, and to all those 
persons whese fcircumstances place them beyond the reack 
of the teacher’s explanations. Reepectfully, 

Your ob’t servant, ROBERT P SMITH, 
Professor of Mathematics at Kenyon College. 


From Professor Webster, of Geneva College. 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Gentlenen ;—I have examined, with much pleasure, Prof. 
Davies’ improved edition of Arithmetic, which you have re- 
cently published. Prof. D. has shown oy skill and judg- 
ment in the preparation of this work, and has happily adapted 
itto the wants of ail classes of students; it appears to me 
that he has obviated, with entire success, the necessity of the 
use of any other work of Arithmetic whatever, either for 
Academies or Common Schools. 

Possessing so many excellencies, and being decidedly supe- 
rior, in my opinion, to any other Arithmetic with which jam 
acquainted, I do most cheerfully recommend it to all those 
who desire to form a thorough snd critical acquaintance with 
this important study. lam, gentieman, 

Very respectfully, Yours, &c. 
HORACE WEBSTER. 
Professor of Ma:hematics at Geneva College. 


Numerous favorable notices have been sent tothe pub- 
lishers, which are not here presented ;—a few names only, 
are subjoined, of gentlemen who have written to the pub- 
lishers, expressing their high approval of the work as a gen- 
eral ‘Text k for the use of Academies and Schools. 


Professor Norton and Hacxtey, of the University of New- 
York. Professor Park, of the University of Pennsylvania.— 
Professor CaTuin, of Clinton College, N. ¥. Professor Ax- 

of Bacon College, Georgetown, Ky. Professor Jonr- 
Principal of Female Collegiate Institu’e, at Georgetown, 
Ky. | Professor Anprews, Author of a New Latin Grammar, 


tC3~ Messrs. VAN BRUNT & SON, of Geneva, are the 


Agents for the publicatio: t WwW 
Say Hh Ft n and sale of the above Works, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


LEMENTARY SERIES.—I. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

—I1 Complete School Arithmet:c ; Key to the same, de- | 
signed for Teachers, only.—lIL. First Lessons in Geometry.— 
IV. First Lessons in Algebra. 


HIGHER COURSE.—I. Bourdon’s Algebra.—IJI. Legendre’s 
Geometry, &c.—ll1. Elements of Surveying —IV. Analytical 
Geometry.—V. Differential and Integral Calculus.—VL De- 
scriptive Geometry.—VII. Sliades, Shadows, &c. 

The above Works embrace a complete Course of Mathe- 
matics, by CHartes Davies,—they are designed as text- Books 
for classes in the various institations of learning throughout 
the United States. 

Davies’ First Lessons 1n ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetical instruction. 

Davies’ ScHoor ARITHMETIC.—It is the object of this work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num. 
bers, and the dest rules for their practical application. 

Key To THE saMz, wiih the addition of numerous exam. 
pies, fully wrought out. 

Davies’ First Lessons in Geometry, with practical Ap 
plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, and Mechanics. 

Dayies’ First Lessons in ALGEBRA, embracing the Ele. 
ments of the Science. Designed for beginners. 

Davies’ Bourpon’s Atcesra—Being an abridgment of the 
work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of practical examples, 

Davies’ LeGenpre’s GreoOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY—Be- 
ing an abridgment of the work of M. Legendre, with the ad- 
dition of atreatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 
a tableof Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines. 

Davies’ Surveyine ; with a description and Plates of the 
Theodolite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 








the Topographical Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, and an explanation of the method of Surveying the | 
Public Lands. 

Davies’ ANALYTICAL GromeTrRY; embracing the Equations | 
of the Point and Straight Line; a System of Conic Sections: | 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the dis- 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Surfaces of the Second Order. 

Davies’ DirrerenTiaL AND INTEGRAL CatcuLus; embra- | 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mensu- | 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids, | 

Davies’ DescrirTive Geometry ; with its;Application. to 
Spherical Projections. 

Davies’ Shapes, Suapows, aND Lingar Perspective, 

Gisson'’s Tazory and Pracvice or SURVEYING. 








| who feel an interest in a subject of such vi 








TO THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 
heretofore appointed by the Sup t 


Ts great benefits derived from the examination of the 
Schools by the Visiters who performed that duty the last 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the Superintendent 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections d 
the present year. A copy of the Reports of the Visiters wi 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, 
addressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report, which 
will be delivered on application tothe Clerks. These re 
will suggest new subjects of enquiry, and, frequently, improved 
modes of conducting the examinations, and stating the results. 
It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, 
“that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- 
sent year, in aseries of connected remarks, instead of a tabo- 
lar form, in the mode adoptedén the Abstracts given io the Re- 
port, as nearly as may be, much time and labor will be saved, 
as well to themselves, as to this Department. ’ 
Where there are any vacancies in the Boards, or where it would 


_" a 





| be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 


will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any of 
the Visiters. 

In the following Counties, no Visiters have os yet been op 
pointed, from the want of proper information ve t 

rsons who would be suitable and willing to act: Albany, A)- 
jegany, Chautauque, Chemung, Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Mad- 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne Yates. 

appointed, but 

: Broome. Catta- 


In the following Counties, Visiters bave been 

not a sufficient number to visit all the 

raugus, Chenango, Otsego, Rensselaer, a, Delggere, . 

Essex, Fratiklin, Greene, Jefferson, Mon Niagara, One)- 

da, Quondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Ulster and Wash- 

ieee S dent wil) be happy to avail himself of any fo 
uperintendent wi a - 

formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named 

Counties, to enable him tq appoint the necessary Visiters for 

those Counties. Kt is hoped that a consideration of the great 












advantages which must result to the Schools, and to the sue- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous A 4 


gentlemen of known character and nuchal 3 
take the necessary measures to have full Boards isitere ap - 
pointed for their Coontien, and will influence those who may be 


ik. 
selected to meee G. SPENCER, Superintendent, 
Schools, 


Office of Superintendent of Com 
Axpany, June 18, 1840. ; 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
NO, II. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Beside that.the attempt to improve public instruc- 
tion by a mere remodeling of the system, a mere 
contriving of new machinery, is ‘beginning at the 
wrong point, and leaving the real evil without a rem- 
edy—it is unpatriotic—it is not consulting, as every 
republican should consult, the general welfare. It | 
is certainly our duty to render the sources of public | 
instruction worthy of public confidence, not to dis- 
credit them, | 

How, then, shall they be improved? * 





than his pupils—but of course, not knowing whether 
he was guiding them aright or not; and I have seen 
Boucharlat’s Calculus in French, set forth upon a 
broad-sheet advertisement, as one of the books made | 
use of ina boarding and day school for girls—the 
teachers of which, I have reason to believe, never 
saw the book, except by accident, and if they had, 
they would have been as utterly in the dark as to its 


ment, and the happy results. We trast it will stimu- 
late the teachers to make it in truth the model School 
of the State.—Ep. 
Mr. Editor :—Delieving that some account of our 
District School may be useful and interesting, I ask 
| your indulgence for a brief sketch of its history. 


; Some three years since—our population having out- 


. grownits school accommodations—-the question arose, 
whether the Village should be divided into three dis- 


ee - - -.. | | tricts, or its two existing districts unite ‘ 
contents, as they would in regard to the inscriptions 2 yy. i eae, © fee & 


at Karnac or Persepolis. They had probably seen 
it mentioned, as taught at West Point, and ventured 
to make a show of it in their programme. 

I have had some knowledge, too, of a Medical 
school starting under the high pretence of the urgent 
necessity of reform in medical instruction in our 
country, and yet appointing to.one of its three chairs 
a young man, who had not yet received his degree 


, central Village School. Frequent public meetings 
were held, and the whole subject thoroughly dis- 
cussed. On the one hand it was urged, that it was 

| important to have the schools near those who sent to 

| them ;—that a large school wonld assemble a rabble 
| of children, where the bad would corrupt the good’; 

'—that a generous emulation would spring up be- 

| tween- separate districts ;—and finally, that it would 
| be impossible to conduct a large school successfully 

| without obtaining a special act, which would in ef- 
| fect take it out of the hands of the people, its proper 


The great principles on which education should be | in medicine, and to another, if my memory does not ; guardians. 


conducted in schools of every rank ; the great points 
to be attended to, in order to secure the atlainment | 


of its great objects, are essentially the same. 


deceive me, agentleman who had never made medi- 


cine a study. 
I could refer to other instances to show you that 


It was replied, that the chief cause of the degra- 
| dation of our schools, was the want of interest in 
| their welfare, and that by uniting the districts into a 
| Vintace ScHoor, publie attention would become 


I shall first direct your attention to the necessity | empiricism has no where been more daring in its | interested in its management, end both trustees and 


' 


of securing competent teachers. 
I presume [ need not enter into a long argument to | 


pretensions, thanineducation. But to proceed: 


How can good teachers be obtained? By paying 


| teachers feel responsible for its success ;—that by 
| assembling the children in one building, a perfect 
| classification would be .attainable, and better, and 


show the importance of competency in a teacher, to | them. ‘There is so-wide a.scope for young men of | also more economical instruction would be secured, 


the discharge of his duty. If he is qualified to teach, 
he can do it, otherwise he cannot ; and-placing chil- 
dren under his care, not only wastes their time, and 
defrauds them of the opportanity of ever learning, 

but puts them in the way of mistaking blundering | 
ignorance for knowledge, and represses their desire | 
for learning, by the constant presence of an imper- 

fect and worthless example. But there are degrees | 
of competency, and we should seele the highest, within | 
ourfeach. A clear thinker will present knowledge | 
clearly, make it more easily apprehended, and form | 
his pupils to habits of thinking clearly. A wide | 
extent of learning will furnish a teacher with a va- 
riety of illustrations, and not only enable him to | 
make that which he teaches clearer, but to invest.it 

witha higher interest—make its relations under 

secure it by interesting associations #« te tWem- 


| 
} 





ory, and awaken that reflection which relieves the | jon, just out of colleg: 
- simple knowledge of things apd principles, of the | anq tact for their duties, but often too taking up the | 


isolation and barrenness, ia which it is apt to exist | 


| enterprise and talent, in our favored country, that no | 


employment can secure them, unless itwill pay them. 
Hence it is that so many, who make teaching a busi- 
ness among us, do so, because they have. not the 
talent to succeed in any thing else, and can only get 
reputation and make a show of success in this, by 
quackery, and the constant setting forth of impo- 
sing novelties. There are good teachers among us, 


there are some teachers too, who are so because they 
love teaching, and need not the inducement of a large 
compensation. But the army of teachers, necessary 


filled with. competent persons, unless teaching be 
made to be, in reference to the capacity and talent 
-nantod a cand atrat leact a fain andt--ienbis bawhuoors 


How many of our academies are taught by young 


», often indeed possessing talent 


employment as a means of paying the expenses al- 


as more than two-thirds of the pupi!s might be placed 
in charge of female teachers ;—that the teacher’s and 
library money being united, ‘much greater facilities 
' for improvement would be secured. duplicate sets 

avoided, and all the books be accessible to the whole 

village* ;—that no parent would object to a Jong 
| walk, if it ended at a good schoo! ;—that a large 
| school, under good discipline, wou'd be a safer nur- 
| sery both of morals and manners, than a neglected, 
| small public school;—that in no other way could the 
| expense of building and supporting schools, be ap- 


for there are many wise enough to pay them; andj portioned equally on all the village s—and finally, that 


| the common school law, though flograntly defective, 
| was fitted to secure our community an admirable 


| school, if we would but comply with its requisitions. 
| The discussion resulted in a vote of $3000, and 


| for supplying the schools of our country, cannot be | the existing school property, worth $6C0 more, for 


building a suitable school-house. 

| A.brick building—64 by 38 feet, containing four 
| rooms,10 and 11 feet high in the clear, and ventila- 
tors in each, floors double and deafened, and the par- 
| titions of brick,—was erected on a pleasant, retired 
| lot, and in a chaste style of architecture. 

It was opened on the Ist May, 1840. Up to that 
| time, there had been thirteen private schools in Ge- 
, neva, and the two district schools had each averaged 


in the young mind, and give it fertility. No learn- | ready: incurred in the course of their own education, | Sixty-five pupils. 1 \ 
ing, then, is out of place in an instructer, and no in- | and of enabling them to enter upon professional study, | ane are now attending the VitLace Scmeor, 


structer can teach well and fruitfully, and do all that | 
might be done for the development of the minds of | 


and perhaps employing their leisure, which should 
be devoted to a daily preparation for their daily task, 


ree hundred and fifty children, and five of the pri- 
vate schools have been closed,—the same children, 
in many instances, being now taught, and by univer- 


his pupils, unless his learning extend far beyond the | to the study of their chosen profession, and aiming , 84! admission, certainty as well taught, for $1 per 


limits assigned for his instruction. 
It would carry me far beyond my limits, to discuss | 
all the qualities which go to make up the compe- | 


' 


not at success in their temporary employment, but 


in that which they have determined upon for life.— | 


And yet I am not sure, that among those neophytes, 


| quarter, as for $2, $3 or $4, the private school 
|rates. The pupils are classified according to sex 

age, and proficiency ; all over eight, who are godd 
| spellers and readers, forming the higher cepartment. 


tency of a teacher, as aptness to teach—tact in dis- are not some of our best classical teachers. For | Se ie sates Be Le ge of Isaac 
: “ps . | § accom s 
cerning the meansof influencing the conduct of boys, | among those, who are thus led to beeéome temporary | ; See tie Seacher, 


without the appearance of controlling them—a tem- | 
per, not easily irritated—kindness and good sense; 


instructers, are youth who go to College, not for the 


| sake of degrees, or to savé'them some years in a law- 


who is assisted by Mr. Barrett, and five female 
teachers. The several departments are opened with 
| prayer or reading the scripturés, and closed with 


and I the more readily omit them, as they lie more | office, but from the love of learning—who bring with | singing. The teaching is thorough and unostenta- 


upon the surface, are soon discovered, and readily 
affect a man’s popularity and success; while in re- 
gard to.learning, the grossest deceptions are daily 
practised. Few, especially in. smaller towns, are 





qualified to estimate correctly the attainments of a} and in which they could render valuable service to | 


teachér, in sciégge and literature—and a ready talent ' 
at showing off, the same sort of talent which gives 
to quackery success in medicine, and makes many an | 


ignoramus seem wonderfully learned—may give eclat| We with pleasure publish the following notice of 


them to the business of teaching, well-formed habits 
of study, and exact knowledge, and the misfortune 
is, that they cannot be-well supported and induced 
to continue in an occupation which they might adorn, 


the community. B. 


THE GENEVA DISTRICT SCHOOL, 





tious—the object being to develope the mind, and 
not to cramthe memory. The higher branches, the 
|-rudiments, We mean, have thus far received almost 
exclusive attention, and though but little has been 
| over, much real pe age is made. No suitable oc- 
| casion is omitted, for teaching “love to God and 
good will to men ;” it being the great object of the 
| school tomake “useful and good citizens,” rather 
' than showy scholars, and the respectful and kind 
| deportment of the children, their order, attentionand 
improvement, show that the labor is not in vain. 

But we did not intend to write an eulogy on the 


and reputation-toa teacher. Iildeed, there is noin- | the Geeva Disrricr Scnoot, though we .regret ; school : if any of your readers doubt our report, and 
considerable analogy between quackery in medicine | that it does not contain a more’detailed account of | ane tiendiye ‘ests to put itp toatie to-the question; the 


and quackery in ¢Cucation, and in the advertisements | 
of some teachers, there is a boldness of promise, upon | 


have known one undertake to teach Latin, who had 
never learned it—trusting to his ability to learn faster | 


the discipline and methods of teaching adopted by 


school will answer for itself: As citizens, we are 
proud of it, and we wish every village in the state 


me its teachers. Cannot our corréspondent supply it 2; Would. ina similar manner test the practicability of 
which few quacks in medicine would venture. I| Since the reception of this article, the Governor of | eotaheianeys. om edutisable district echool, under our 


the State has examined the school, and expressed in 


flattering terms, his gratification with its manage- | 


| present school law. 


A Visrrer. 


* The Litriry consists of 430 Volumes, which ar _ 
stan'ly and profitab'y used. oo 
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READING. | 

NO. It. i 

The importance of good reading is so great, and 
the number so small of those who can read w ell, | 
that it seems possible to add profitably a few obser- | 
vations to those already offered in the first pumber | 
of this paper. One great difficulty in the way is, | 
that almost all persons think they can read, because | 
they can talk,—than which there can be no greater | 
error. It is commonly remarked that clergymen | 
read badly ; and yet the fact is, they usually read bet- | 
ter than other persons,—but they read more in publie, | 
and are thus more exposed to observation: let any | 
of those critics, however, who condemn the clergy- 
man, take his place,-and try what he can do towards 
securing the attention of a congregation, and convey- | 
ing to them the full meaning of a chapter in the Bi- | 
ble, and I am persuaded he will admit the truth of | 
my assertion. It is sometimes said that if a person 
thoroughly understands a passage, he cannot fail to | 
read it so as to make others also understand it; but 
this is by no means the case,*as was proved by Sher- | 
idan,—he noted down the words of a speaker who 
had spoken with great animation and correctness, and 
then-handed him his own werds to read; the same 
words were repeated, but the life and spirit were gone; 
the object then in reading is not to say. the words, and 
understand them, but to say them as a good speaker, 
or rather the best speakers would say them, if speak- | 
ing the same extemporaneously ; and excellence in 
this particular, as well as in every other, must be | 
attained by patient industry and well-directed study, | 
The importance of correct emphasis, I have al- | 
ready noticed,—but let me now add that the word | 
most requiring force, cannot be determined on any 
grammatical considerations, but by attention’ to the | 
particular point conveyed in each sentence: thus in 
the third commandment, it is not the werds “ The 
Lord thy God,” or “ name” that requires emphasis, | 
but “ in vain ; and again in the ninth, “ false” is the 
important word ; and it cannot be too strongly im- | 
pressed on both teachers and scholars, that all em- 
phasis is relative, and consequently that force given 
to other than the proper words, diminishes just so 
much from the effect of the word which should be | 
made most prominent; in the case I have alreacy al- 
luded to, let the word witness be emphasized, and it | 
mars the due effect of the sentence. There are per- | 
sons of bad taste who, having been told that they 
should read with emphasis, do not make this dis- 
tinction, and in a clumsy attempt to be very distinct, 
they emphasize every word, or rather, read every 
line in a strong ear-piercing tone, that is excessively 
tiresome and disagreeable. This error has beenaptly | 
likened to the printing a whole page in italics, in | 
order to make it clearly understood. | 


[ have observed that the great majority of persons | 
who read, fall into the habit of using the downward | 
slide at every pause,—this has a heavy, monotonous 
effect, and will never retain the attention ; the eppo- 
site error is no doubt a bad one, but is, I believe, the | 
less of the two; it seems strange that many persons 
who have not attefided to this point, cannot readily 
distinguish between these two slides, and of course 
find great difficulty in using them properly. It will, 
however, be easy to accomplish it by a little study, 
and by bearing in mind that in asking a question, the 
voice will naturally run up the scale, as did I say 
slide? and again, if the question is put, what did I 
say? the answer “slide” will be given with the 
downward cadence. Sentences that are merely qual- 
ifying or explanatory, or parenthetical, should be 
read without variation in a level tone, ag * the Hea- 
ven departed as a scroll (when-it is rolled together gay 





| begin a clause after a full stop, on a low pitch, as it 
| gives more compass for variation afterwards in the 
| course of reading the whole passage. 


, or two pieces themselves carefully, and require their 


amply rewarded for their pains; but above all, do not 


| Turnp ANNUAL Report oF THE Boarp or Epvca- 


| hearty, as well as judicious co-operation on the part 
' co-operation, it is utterly impossible for the teacher 


| cepts, example and discipline, is bounded b 


| and moral faculties. 


here all the passage from the word when, should be 
read without any variation of the voice.. Attention to 
these few points, will make a tolerably good reader, 
but none: can be finished readers, without studying 
to vary the pitch of the voice. This is somewhat | 
difficult, and will require much practice, and some | 
good taste; but wouid amply repay the labor. This 
will be understood by those who have any knowledge 
of music, since the notes of the voice in speaking, 
can as readily be determined by a scala, as those -in 
singing. No solemn moving passage can be read 
effectively on a high pitch. Further, let me observe 
that it will in almost every instance, be advisable to 


Let me once more beg of our teachers of public 
Schools, to attend to Reading; let them study one 


scholars to go over them, frequently and critically, 
with reference to these principles, until they can 
read them correctly, and they will find themselves 


let School Inspectors and Parents, think this a trifling 
matter. E. 


ABSTRACT 
Or THe Massacuvusetts Scnoot Returns, 
FoR 1838-9. Losten: 1839. 


TION, TOGETHER WITH THE THIRD ANNUAL RE- 

PORT'OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Boarp. Boston: 
1840. 
(ContTInver.) 

Another consideration referied to in these valuable 

reports, is the essential importance of an active and 


of parents at home, with the instruction and discipline | 
of the tegcher at school. In the absence of such a, 


to attain to any considerable degree of success.. Where 
the children discover that the influence of. his pre- 


the 
hours devoted to instruction, and the walls of the | 











school-room, they rapidly avail themselves of as *har 


cireumstance, and soon come to regard the school as | 
a task, and the intervals of instruction, only, as be- 
longing or interesting to them. Hence very little | 
proficiency will be made either in the acquisition of | 
knowledge, or the attainment of correct moral hab- | 
its and virtuous dispositions. There should, in all | 
cases, be an intimate association between the teacher | 
and the parents. The government and discipline of | 
the latter should be known to and sanctioned by the | 
former, on all occasidns—at least so far as the know- | 
ledge of the children is concerned— and what is: of 
still greater importance, parents should manifest a | 


| deep and constant interest in the studies pursued at | 
| school—should regularly review them with the chil- | 


dren at home—and aid, to the extent of their power, 
the gradual and orderly development of the mental | 
They should frequently visit 
the school—admit the teacher on terms of familiar | 


and respectful intercourse with their family—and 


testify on all proper occasions, their sense of the | 
value of his services, and the importance of his call- | 
ing. ‘The effect of such a co-operation on their: 
part, would be most salutary and beneficial jn its | 
influence, 

The visitation of schools by parents, is too fre- | 
quently neglected, and its importance, both to the 
children and the teacher, undervalued. In a great | 
majority of districts, the schools are never visited at | 
all. The inevitable consequence is, that the teacher | 


| is deprived of that strong motive to exertion, which | 


would be afforded by a knowledge that all his pro- 
ceedings were overlooked and appreciated by those | 
for whom he labors § and the progress of the school 
is sensibly affected. by the total want of interest 
manifested in its prosperity and success, 

The absence in most of the schools, of proper ap- | 


paratus, such as terrestrial and celestial g obes— | 


It is well known that they contribute essentially to 
the interest of. the children in the studies to whieh 


| they relate—that they serve to give them a much 


more accurate and correct knowledge of these studies 
than they could possibly otherwise attain—and that 
by their aid, instruction may with t facility be 
communicated to all present, whether yee | 
engaged in the same ‘branches or not. Under su 

circumstances, is it not matter of astonishment as 
well as of regret, that the inhabitants of the several 
school districts in our own State, should be deprived 
of the power,even though they had the disposition, 
to tax themselves for the purpose of procuring these 
useful as wellas ornamental appendages to the school- 
room? Surely this state of rm ought no longer 
to be permitted to exist. 

A most important suggestion in respect to the or- 
ganization ofthe schools, is thrown out in several of 
these reports: and is, in our judgment, entitled td 
serious consideration. It is the division of the school, 
in all cases, where the number of scholars will per- 
mit, into primary and secondary departments: the 
former to include all the smaller children, and to be 
under the charge of a female teacher; and the lat- 
ter, those more advanced, under the charge of a male. 
There is an evident advantage in such an arrange- 
ment, which cannot fail to strike the mind at once. 
Each class of scholars would receive a greater share 
of attention—the smaller children would enjoy the 
benefits of an exclusive devotion to those elementary 
branches adapted to their comprehension, under the 
guidance of teachers in whom they would naturally 
repose greafer confidence, than under the system or- 
dinarily prevalent—and those pursuing the higher 
branches, would be. uninterrupted by the confusion 
incidental to the presence of a large number of scho- 
lars, engaged in a variety of unconnected pursuits, 
and constantly distracting the attention of the teacher. 
The process of instruction would be materially sim- 
plified and methodized ; and the progress of the chil- 
dren greatly promoted. It is, of course, requisite 
that the construction of the school-houses should be 
adapted to this plan, by having two rooms, so sepa» 
rated from each other, by a hall or otherwise, as t0* 
prevent mutual interruption. Weare happy to learn 
that in most of the districts where new buildings are 
erected, this division into separate departments, has 
been provided for. 

There is another subject referred to in these re- 
ports, which is well worthy of deliberate examina- 
tion and reflection on the part of inhabitants and 
trustecs of school districts, and to which the public 

e m has Neretotore repeatedly been called : the 
evils arising from a frequent change of teachers. It 


; is well known that this is a practice extensively 


prevalent throughout our own state. It has its ori- 
gin in various causes; the chief of which may per- 
haps be found in the small encouragement usuall 
afforded to the business of teaching, as a separate and 
permanent profession, and the consequent fact that 
it is resorted to only as a temporary employment, 
auxiliary to other studies, and abandoned whenever 
this object is accomplished. The effect is, that very 
few, other than young men, are.to be found willing 
to engage as teachers, for the miserable compensa- 
tion ordinarily afforded ; and they will undertake it 
for limited periods only, and continue in it only so 
long as it promotes their ulterior views in some other 
profession or branch of business. However well 
qualified such teachers may be, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that a single term of three or four, or even six 
months, cannot enable them materially to advance 
their pupils in the various branches of elementary 
instruction : and their successors, coming in as they 
most frequently do, after an interval of four or six 
months, and adopting principles of teaching and 
modes of intellectual and moral discipline, often 
radically variant, are compelled again to lay the 
foundations of instruction, and in their turn make 
such progress as circumstances, so unfavorable, will 
admit,—again to be re-modelled and built upon, to 
the end of the chapter, without ever completing the 
superstructure. In this way, the funds of the district 
are sadly wasted—the time of the scholars well nigh 
thrown away—their intellectual progress seriously 
impeded and embarrassed, and disrepute thrown upon 
the whole system of common heel education. 


consideration cannot be too strongly enforced upon 


the inhabitants of districts, that the only way to 
render the district school valuable and efficient, as a 


orreries, maps, charts, black-boards, &c., is a source | means of instruction and one to secure the 


of great complaint in these reports 3 and is an evil 


services, at whatever expense, of faithful, energeti¢ 


seriously detrimental to the advancement of clemen-.| and competent teachers; to maké it an object for 
tary education. The cost of such an apparatus is | such teachers, in a pecuniary point of view, to de- 
trifling, compared with its great and evident utility. | vote themselves wholly to their high and honorable 
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ee 
calling; and to continue them in the district, at all 
oven, 20 ~ to enable them oughly to de- 
velope the intellectual faculties of their pupils—to 
form and direct their moral character in unison with 
the teachings of the family fire-side, and to send them 
forth to act their in the “world’s wide stage” 
with advan honor and usefulness, Nothi 
short of this should be aimed at by those who woul 
elevate the character and extend the circle of our 
common ‘schools ; nothing short of this should sat- 
isfy the people, for the li and even munificent 
propriations of the : re funds, on the part of the 
cntetand nothing short of this should satisfy the 
deep nsibility which every parent cannot but 
feel for the judicious performance of the duty which 
his children have a right to claim at his ‘ 
To be continued. 
Avsany, N. Y. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Our correspondent will not, we trust, be displeased, 
at meeting this extract from a stray letter, ina Dis- 
trict School Journal. Will he favor us with further 
eommunications, and thus aid the cause in which he 
is so deeply interested? The time for zealous, de- 
voted effort, has arrived ; the tumult of political ex- 
citement is over, and the public mind can now calmly 
consider the claims of the people’s Schools, Let 
them then be fairly presented, and the needed reform 
will be demanded by the unanimous voice of our fel- 
low citizens.—Ep. 


‘ The perpetuity of our republican institutions de- 
pend entirely — the education of the youth of our 
country, and Common Schools are the nurseries, in 
which nearly all the population first receives the 
gminving impulse of knowledge, There the in- 

ant intellect receives the first impressions of the ru- 
diments of our » as its simple and elemen- 
be Fag vow are gradually unfolded to the mind 5 
the District School House, is the only college or 
seminary at which a vast majority of the rising and 
future generations will ever graduate. How very 
je ey and how important it is, then, that this 
subject should receive the attention it so imperatively 
demands. It is here that the philanthropist and true 
friend of his country, may exert a wide and extended 
influence in favor of Education, by devoting their 
time and talents to its improvement ; and they will 
have the happy satisfaction of knowi Wt 
sands of h will beat in unison, W de 
and praise to them, for their noble exertions, 
ile every thing else is characterized by new 
and valuable improvements, the Common School sys- 
tem is left to benefit community as best it can, with 
all the clogs and impediments with which it is man- 
acled, and all the wrongs and abuses that have crept 
into it. True it is, the subject calls loudly for re- 
form and improvement, and who will assist in ef- 
fecting it? E. B. P. 


REPORTS. TO THE REGENTS. 
(Concluded.) 
AUBURN ACADEMY. 


During the last year, a large number of young men 
have pod forth from the academy as a of 
common schools.. No less than fourteen well in- 
stracted young men, as the trustees are informed by 
the principal, have left the academy for this purpose, 
and are now successfully employed as such teachers, 
during the last three months. 


MORAVIA INSTITUTE, 


Correct and thorough elementary instruction is 
deemed of the first importance. Composition being 
made a weekly exercise for the whole school, incor- 
rect orthography, negligent habits ‘of penmanship, 
&c. are brought under the immediate inspection of 
the principal. In this manner, spelling and writing 
are made a practical business. As soon as the pupil 
is able to write legibly, he is put upon this exercise ; 
it is, however, made level to his capacity, either in 
the way of describing in his own language some in- 
cident with which he is familiar, or in repeating in a 

Way some narration made to tim by the 
teacher. His composition is then critically exam- 
- nese 

; ents of the male department are exer- 
cised weekly in declamation. By this exercise, in 


8. 5. R. 








connection with that of we the most fa- | hab 


vorable opportunity is off and improved of in- 
culcating the rules of o phy and pronunciation. 


these rules, occurring in the ordinary recitations of | 
the scholars, as well as in their daily intercourse with | 
the teachers, are promptly and openly corrected as | 
often as they occur. | 

ONONDAGA ACADEMY. 
Mode of Teaching.—In the study of grammar, every | 
advanced student is encouraged to offer his opinion | 
and his reasons forit.. These opinions are then con- | 
sidered and either confirmed or confuted. Suitable | 
deference is paid to printed authorities, yet these are | 
not regarded as infallible; and while the student is | 
taught to respect his author, he is, at the same time, | 
encouraged to think, investigate and judge for him- | 
self. Rules are taught as inferences rather than as | 
precepts. Every student is encouraged to ask as | 
many questions relating to the subject as he may | 
think proper ; the acquisition of knowledge, rather 
than any particular mode of exhibiting it, being the 
object in view. 

+ AURORA ACADEMY. 


All the seats or desks for students in both of the 
academy buildings have backs to them, and the upper 
sashes to the windows in the building occupied by | 
the female department, are made to be lowered, and 
considerable care is taken to have the rooms well 
ventilated each day. 


FREDONIA ACADEMY. 


The course of instruction is designed to be thor- 
ough and practical, Particular pains are taken to 
induce students to think and reflect upon the studies 
they are pursuing; and while they are required to 


recitation, their attention is called to the facts and 

henomena which the text may be made to illustrate. 
When the subject involves a principle that explains 
facts, with which the student may be supposed to 
be familiar, he is questioned in such a manner as to 
lead him from his own reflection, .to discover the 
connection. In this way it is intended to inculcate 
the habit of applying principles to the explanation 
of facts, to m careful and practical observers of 
nature, and to induce the belief, as is the fact, that 
no science or principle is required to be studied that 
has not its useor application, Jt is also intended to 
recommend, as far as may be, those studies to the 
student that correspond best with the plan of life he 
intends to pursue, and the time he proposes to study. 
During the past year, a class of young gentlemen jn- 
tending to teach common schools, has received par- 
ticular instruction, ‘and mofe than thirty students of 
the academy are now, or have been during the year, 
engaged in teaching. The trustees offer to furnish 
students, well qualified, with schools at good prices, 
and although the number of students has greater 
than any former year, yet the institution has not 
been able to meet all the applications for teachers, 
that have been made. It is hoped by giving proper 
attention to this subject, to be able to meet, in some 
measure, the increasing wants of this community, in 
regard to teachers of common schools. 


MIDDLEBURY ACADEMY. 


There is no one feature of this institution which 
ives so much pleasure to the trustees, as its salu 

influence upon common schools. Common schools 
are regarded as the great source of elementary or 
primary instruction, and whatever tends to their per- 
manent elevation, cannot be too highly estimated.— 
The facilities which this academy offers for a thor- 
ough course of instruction to teachers of common 
schools, have induced many young gentlemen and 
ladies to avail themselves of the opportunity of thor- 
ough qualifications for that employment; and al- 
though about fifty have gone out from this institu- 
tion as teachers during the past year, yet the call for 
ee is altogether in advance of our ability to 
0 supply. : 

The trustees still attach a high importance to the 


rw to render the instruction in this department as 
ull as possible. 


ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


In the year, three courses of experimental lectures 
on natural philosophy, and two on chemistry, have 
been given to the several classes’on these subjects. 
Besides these, short lectures have been given twice, 
and often four times a week, immediately after prayers 
to all the school. These have been on a great vari- 
ety of subjects, such as manners, morals, character, 
its, pronunciation, reading, points in grammar, 
chemistry, philosophy, halos, meteors, winds, clouds, 











In addition, all errors in the practical application of 


give a clear and correct analysis of the subject of the | 


lectures and experiments, in connection with the | 
study of the natural sciences, and have spared no | 





storms, snow, dew, machinery, power of gunpow- 
der, 4 ? p- Y> po gunpo 


The exercises of the school uniformly begin with 
reading a short portion of the Bible, and with prayer 5 
often, also, with sacred music. 

WESTFIELD ACADEMY. 


Extent of study memoriter or by rote.—Rules, defi- 
nitions, and those principles which are the key, so to 
speak, to unlock the. door to the sciences to which 
they pertain ; also the enunciation of propositions in 
mathematics should be recited precisely in the lan- 
guage of the author. Few students will give, in their 
own language, a rule or a definition with the precis- 
ion that is requisite. Other parts of a study may for 
the most part be expressed in the language of the 
student, always taking care to communicate the ideas 
clearly and in their proper order. 


The following is an Abstract of the Books most 
generally used in teaching the Common School 
branches in the Academies :— 

{Whole ber of Acad 





in the State, 132.) 

















Subyecte of Study. | Books used —|_ Jn No. of 
Arithmetic, Adams, 74 
Colburn, 42 
Dabgll, 25 
Davies, 30 
Emerson, 43 
Smith, 35 
Algebra, Bailey, 8 
Colburn, 7 
Davies, 16 
bay, 92 
Composition, Parker, 22 
Constitution of the U.S |Conkling, 4 
Duer, 6 
et — 5 
Engii ang , grammar, | Brown, 36 
- Se Kirkham, 56 
Smith, 46 
English Lang., (diction’y)] Webster, 30 
Webster and Walker, it 
Town’s Avalysis, 36 
Geqgraphy, Bazeley, 1 
Huntington, 20 
Olney, 84 
Smith, 39 
Woodbridge & Wil. 19 
Hiswry, United States, | Botta, 1 
Goodrich, 21 
Hale, 38 
Olney, iH 
Orthogmpby, spell.books,| Burhan’s, 2 
Cobh, 14 
Bentley, 
Town, 20 
Webster, 40 
Philosophy, Natural, Arnott, 8 
‘omstock, 85 
Olmsted, 20 
Philosophy, Moral, Abercrombie, 13 
Paley, 18 
Wayland, 36 
Pronuncation, standards,| Walker, 7 
Webster, 13 
Walker and Webster, 10 
Reading, Bible, 13 
Murray, 16 
Porter's Rhetoric, 37 
History of the U.S. 10 
Teaching, principles of | Abbott, 4 
Annals of Education, 1 
Dunn, 1 
Hall, 6 





EXTRACT FROM PALMER’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
(Continued.) 

But reading well aloud, though a desirable accom- 
plishment for all, and indispensable for a public 
teacher, who seeks for extensive usefulness, is not 
so valuable to the whole community, as the power of 
reading silently with intelligence: and, if the latter 
had generally been achieved in our schools, we might 

rhaps have been content to spare the former. Un- 

ortunately, however, this is by no means the case. 
The great improvements in school-books, of late 
years, have doubtless been productive of much ben- 
efit in this respect ; and, where the method of -ques- 
tioning, which has been introduced into nearly all, 
has been thoroughly and steadily followed, the evils 
arising from the faulty commencement may, with 
much labor to both teacher and pupils, have finally 
been overcome. ‘Truly happy would it have been 
for the community, had this generally been the case ; 
but, unfortunately, too many teachers have not, or 
rather fancy they have not, the time necessary for 
the questioning process: as if it were possible there 
should not be time for the most important part of 
education, reading understandingly. Surely no other 
study can compete with it, as to utility. Surely every 
thing else should give way to this. But it is to be 
feared that this neglect does not arise from want of 
time, but rather from an indisposition in the teacher 
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properly to task his own mind. For this is a mat- 
ter that cannot be attended to mechanically, like 
most of the other operations of the school. It re- 
quires equal attention in teacher and pupil. Had 
answers been given to the questions, probably the 
want of time would never have been urged as a rea- 
son for their neglect. But answers would have com- 
pletely nullified the process; the object being to 
cause the pupil to exert his thinking powers. 

There is one mode of using these questions, how- 
ever, which is little better than their total neglect. 
The children are allowed the time, nay, even directed 
to study out the answers. Where this mode is adopted, 
we shall never find intelligent reading. The answers 
are picked out ahd committed to memory ; and then 
the reading is performed mechanically, without an 
effort to combine sense with sound. The sole de- 
pendence for the recitation is on the memory. It is 
evident, that, where this method has been adopted, 
the children, ia after life, will not be readers ; or 
that, at all events, their reading will not extend be- 
yond novels or tales. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


In the old-fashioned school, a vast deal of time is 
spent to very little purpose, in the acquisitiof of 
spelling ; it being commonly found, that the most 
adroit speller in the class cannot write half a dozen 
lines without orthographical blunders. What can be 
the cause of so signal a failure, with such an ap- 
pearance of proficiency ? The subject well deserves 
examination. 

1. The columns of the spelling-book are committed 
to memory; and, when the student can spell the 
whole orally, he takes it for granted that he is a pro- 
ficient in orthography. But this by no means fol- 
lows ; for the number of words in the largest spell- 
ing-book does not exceed seven thousand, whereas 
there are upwards of eighty thousand words in the 
English language. 

2. The words in the spelling-book are selected ard 


arranged, chiefly with a view to teach the elements | 


of reading ; and it does not contain half the anome- 

lies of orthography. 

these enemies occur in the words in most commen 

= of which are to be found in any spelling- 
ook, 

3. It is found by sxperience, that spelling well orally, 
and writing orthographically, are really differeat ac- 

uirements ; and that a child, very expert in the 
ormer, may be very deficient in the latter. Nothin 
can show more strikingly, the folly of the oral suthad 
of teaching spelling, than this fact, the truth of which 
is now generally acknowledged. Of fhe genemtion 
now on the stage of life, whose education hasbeen 
confined to the district school, although at leas: one- 
third of their time was spent in drilling fron the 
spelling-book, not one in ten can write a letier of 
even a few lines without blundering in orthognphy. 

But the spelling-book is not merely used for feach- 
ing orthography. The general opinion is, thatread- 
ing can be acquired by no other means. Np» one 
seems for a moment to doubt the truth of the prov- 
erb, “We must spell before we can read.” This, 
however, is a point well deserving serious exanina- 
tion. For it is here, that nearly all the bad dabits 
that prevent intelligent reading have their origin.— 
Let us, then, candidly inquire, whether it be really 
necessary “to spell before we can read ;”? whether, 
in fact, spelling, that is, naming the letters, be of any 
assistance whatever. 

Commencing the raya ge A syllables, then, ab, eb, 
ib, &c., let us carefully note the sounds of their con- 
stituent letters, and, joining them, observe whether 
they have any resemblance to the sounds of the syl- 
ree ep thus a, b, will be found to make aibee ; e, b, 
to make eebee; i, b, eyebee; 0, b, obce; and u, b, 
youbee. , Now, what resemblance is there between 
the sounds aibee and ab ; eebce andeb; &c? Evi- 
dently nane. 

The same discrepancy will be found to exist, on 
comparing the sounds of words with those of their 
constituents. For instance: before a child is al- 
lowed to read the word bat, he is directed to say 
bee-ai-tee ; before cat, see-ai-tee ; mat, emm-ai-tee ; 
rat, ar-ai-tee ; sat, ess-ai-tee ; and, before he is al- 
lowed to pronounce which, he is required to say 
doubleyou-aitch-eye-tee-see-aitch! But, lest it should 
be supposed that an unfair selection of words has 
been made, in order to place the subject in a ludic- 
rous point of view, let us examine a line, with which 
we are all familiar,—the initiatory sentence in Web- 
ster’s old spelling-book,— 


“ No man may put off the law of God." 
The manner in which we were taught to read this, — 


Indeed, the greatest number of | 


| and this manner still prevails in most of the schools, 
—_ as follows : 
N-0, NO, emm-ai-en, Man, emm-ai-wy,may, pee- 
| you-tee, put, o-double-eff, off, tee-aitch-ee, the, iba. 
| double-you, law, o-eff, of, gee+o-dee, God. 
What can be more absurd than this? Can we 

wonder, that the pn of a child should be slow, 
| when we place such unnecessary impediments as 

these in his way ?* 
| _ The fallacy on this subject lies within a nutshell. 
| It arises wholly from confounding the names with 
| the powers of the letters. If these were similar 
| there might be some excuse-for a course of this kind; 
| though even then it would be highly objectionable, 
| on account of the sense being destroyed by the re- 
| currence of barren sounds between every word; but, 

when the names of the letters and their powers are 
so different, a perseverance in this system of tuition 
is wholly inexcusable. 

The late Dr. Thornton, who for many presided 
over the Patent-Office at Washington, perceiving the 
——e of learning to read by the repetition of 
sounds having no similarity to those of the words, 
published, in 1790, a pamphlet, entitled us, 
ora Treatise on Written Language,’ in which he 
proposed that every letter should be named accord- 
ing to its power ; and, there being more sounds than 
letters in the English language, introduced a suffi- 
cient number of new characters to supply the defi- 
ciency. To carry out this design, however, an en- 
tire new system of re became necessary, 
which the Doctor seriously proposed should be im- 
mediately carried into effect, not perceiving, appa- 
rently, that its adoption would render useless all the 
—~— books now in existence, and force us all to 
go back to school to learn to read! For this extra- 
ordinary production, the Magellanic gold medal, and 
the title of Capmus were awarded to the learned 
Doetor, by the American Philosophical Society !— 
Had the author known, that reading could be learrt 
without the intervention of any names of letters, he 
| might have saved his labor, and our wise philoso- 

phers might have elsewhere bestowed their gold. 
WRITING. 


This important branch of education is generally 
abandoned to itinerant teachers, on the les of its 
requiring too much of the time and attention of the 
teacher of the public school. This would undoubt- 
| edly be correct, if he had to rule and set all the 
| copies, and make and mend allthe pens. But, surely, 
| this cannot be necessary. Ruled books might be 
procured, and printed models of cal pny, large 
| enough to be distinctly seen by the scholars, when 
| hung on the walls; and it would be an excellent ex- 
| ercise for the larger pupils to assist, by turns, in the 
penmaking department. 
But the child should be a good writer, before ever 
| he takes pen in hand. As soon as he enters school, 
he should be provided with a slate; and he should 
commence written arithmetic and composition, as 
| soon as’ he is able to form the necessary characters. 
| Were this properly attended to, all would be good 
| writers ; for the chief difficulty here, as well as in 
| reading, lies in the breaking up of those bad habits 
| which ought never to have been formed. 

Where writing is taught in the district school, the 
| most important elements, namely, the manner of 
| holding the pen, and the position of the body, arms, 
| and hands, are sadly neglected. General instruc- 
| tions on these points are commonly given, but they 
| are not sufficiently insisted on and enforced. The 
| 
| 
| 








consequence is, that a cramped, stiff manner of wri- 
ting is acquired ; and if writing is much practised 
before a better school be resorted to, the pupil is 
exceedingly apt in a very short time to fall back into 
his old manner, which has become, as it were, a 
second nature. 


* Since the above was written, I have cut the following an- 
ecdute out of a southern newspaper : 
| "Phe Woods, of Lancashire, are a distinguished family for 
| character, wealth, and talent; the eldest son, John Wood, has 
| been returned member of Parliament for Preston several times, 
| and proved himself a steady supporter of civil and religious 
| liberty. A laughable circumstance took place upon a trial in 
Lancashire, where the head of the family, Mr. Wood, senior, 
| Was examined asa witness, Upon giving his name, Ottiwell 
| Wood, the jndge addressing the reverend person, said, ‘ Pray, 
| Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name?’ The old gentleman 


| replied,— 
. *O double T 
| I double U 
E double L 
j double U 
i double O D;’ 
| Upon which the astonished Jawgiver laid down his pen, saying 
| it was the most extraordinary mame he bad ever met with in 
| his life ; and, after two or three attempts, declared he was una- 
' ble to record it. The court was convulsed with laughter."’ 


J 


EMERSON’S ARITHMETICS. 


| Lute SMERODAN ARITHMETIC, in three parts, 
j REDERIC Emerson, Jate Princi; parti: 
of Arithmetic, Boylston Schoo}, Boston. ne ee 

PART FIRST is a small book, designed for the use of chil- 
dren from five to eight years of age. 

PART SECOND contains a System of Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, sufficient for Common Schools. 

PART THIRD, for advanced scholars, comprises a full de- 
“pes of the higher operations. 

This system of Arithmetic is the result of five years’ labor, 
upon which the author entered with a view of preparing a 
standard work, that would justify a general use in American 
schools. The effort has proved successful; and the ease and 
rapidity with which scholars learn Arithmetic from these books, 
is truly astonishing. - 

The Masters of the Boston Public Schools, Departments of 
Arithmetic, make the following statement : 

‘* We have tonsidered it our duty to render ourselves ac- 
quainted with the more psominent systems of Arithmetic, pub- 
lished for the use of Schools, and to fix on some work which ap. 
pears to unitethe greatest advantages, and report the same to 
the School Cemmittee of Boston, for adoption in the public 
Schools. After the mest careful examination, we have, without 
any hesitancy,come to the conclusion, that EMERSON’S Nortu 
AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, (Parts First. Second and Third,) is 
the work best suited to the wants of all classes of scholars, and 
most convenieat for the.purposes of instruction. Accordingly, 
we have petitioned for the ddoption of the work in the Public 
Schools.” (Signed by P, Mackintosh, Jr. and seven others.) 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Boston, it was voted, 
unanimously, * That Emers@®’s NortH AMERICAN ARITH- 
METIC be substituted for Colbuga's First Lessons and Sequel.” 

ic3~ Publisied at Boston, by JENKS & PALMER. 

December |, 1840. 8 


HARPER'S SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 


EeMBRacine History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
Natura} History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Bellez Lettres, the History 
and Philosophy of Education, &c. 


THE FIRST SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING A CASE. 


1,2, A Life of Washington ; by J. K. Pauiding, Esq. In 2 
volumes, with engravings. F 
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——— SS 
ANECDOTES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


There is a curious work, by Dr. Samuel Pegge, 
lished about thirty years ago, consisting of a de- 

ence of the dialect of London and its environs. The 
author shows that the great majority of what are 
called “ cockneyisms” are not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, corruptions of the language, but were for- 
merly in use among good writers, and'have been re- 
tained by the Londoners after the literary and the 
refined had given them up. ; 

Thus regiment, used in the sense of regimen, 13 a 
good old English word ; and there are books extant, 
as Mr. Pegge observes, with the titles of ‘The Regi- 
ment of Health,’ ‘The Regiment against the Pesti- 
lence, &c. We often, in London, hear contrary for 
contrary ; yet though uld not recommend any 
of our readers to adopt f é first method of pronounc- 
ing this word, it may be defended by the authority 
of Shakspeare, who says,— 

“ And themselves banding in contiary parts.” 
‘flemsy W. Partl.’ Aet. iii. Se. 1. 
In Milton, too, we find— 
* And with coutrary blast proclaims mart deed=.” 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ line 971. 

The author observes that an-atomyis used for a 
skeleton, the an in ang®@my having been mistaken 
for the article an. Perhgps this may be so, but in 
our old writers, ‘an anatomy’ is continually used to 
mean a skeleton. But passing over these latter of- 
fences, Mr. Pegge comes to the consideration of the 


more grievous offences “ with which the Londoners | 


are so heavily accused by the béau-mende and the 
scholastic part of mankind. And first of the double 
negative. A cockney, for”example, will say, ‘1 
don’t know nothing about it.’ 

* This is a luxuriance of no modern date among 
the Cockneys ; but it is not of their own manufac- 
ture, for there is evidence enough in the history of 
our language, drawn from the old school, to show 
that this mode of eae accumulation of neg- 
atives—is no new-fangled tautology.. One negative 


is now accepted by us, and reputed as good as a | 


thousand. The, present Cockneys think otherwise ; 
and so did the ancestors of us all. 


man answers your question negatively by—‘ Je ne 
sais pas ;’ and the Londoner, in the same phraseol- 
By says—‘ Ldon’t know nothing about it.’ Now, 
if the abundant use of negatives be esteemed an ele- 
gance in the French language, the Cockney will say 
—Why not in English? And the more the better. 
J cannot he!p rosounting a cace tn * awheoro a 
cluster of negalivesis,said to have been disgorged by 
a citizen, who, having’ mislaid his hat at a tavern, in- 
quired with much vociferation—‘ If nobody had seen 
nothing of never a hat no-wheres.?? But, to be more 
seriofis. Here are but three out of four that are re- 
dundaats I will now then pro ‘the same super- 
abundance, not indeed from anvact of-the whole le- 
gislative body of the kingdom, thengh from rezabkau- 
thority. In a proclamation of King Henry V. for 
the apprehension of Sir John Oldcastle, on ‘account 
of his contumagious behavior in not accepting the 
terms before tendered to him, are these words :—* Be 


it knowne as Sire John Oldcastell refuse, nor will | 


not receave, nor sue tofave none of the graces,’ &c. 
The author then gives numerous other instances of 
_! English, which may be defended by the best au- 
-thorities :—thus, worser is found in Shakspeare, lesser 
in Addison, and most basest in Sir Thomas More.— 
‘One of the most curious of these embalmings of old 
words in modern vulgarisms, consists in the use of 
ax for askes.for “‘ Margaret, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, in a letter to her son, Henry VII., con- 
cludes witli—‘ As herty blessings as_y can. axe of 
God.’ In the next reign, Dr. John Clerk writes to 
* Cardinal Wolsey, and tells him that—‘ The king 
axed after your Grace’s welfare.’ ” 


Dr. Skinner, who died in 1667, mentions in his | 


‘Etymologicon,’ that ask is pronounced by many 
rsons axe, and does not censure it as a vulgarism, 
e fact is, that the modern word has been formed 
from the ancient one simply by what grammarians 
call a “ metathesis,” or transposition of letters 3 for 
ar, or aks becomes ask by the k and ¢ changing 
places. Mr. Pegze thinks that, in the same way, 
tax and task are the same word, and supports this 
opinion by some very pertinent quotations from old 
writers. Thus, Holinshed says—“ There was a hew 
and strange subsidie, or taske, granted to be levied 
for the king’s use;” and, in Shakspeare, Hotspur 
» teproaches Henry LV. with having 
= “task'd the whole state.” 
‘Henry IV., Parti’ Activ ,8e. 3. 

If a few more esses could be extirpated from our 








Taking the lan- | 
guage of France for a moment as a model, a French- | 


| own language, we should be no great losers, but the | 
spirit of our language is rather to add to them. Such | 
names as Matthews, Mills, &c., show the tendency , 
of the Saxon s to obtrude itself every where ; and | 
we are quite sure that our excellent author must 
have been annoyed a thousand times by hearing his , 
name converted into Pegges. The French method | 
of hushing this hissing letter, is curiots enough.— | 
The later Attic dialect frequently substituted a ¢ for | 
it, thus tessares (signifying four) was changed into 
tettares. ‘The sensibility of Attic ear3 seems to have 
been: extreme. Euripides having written a line in | 
in his ‘ Medea? containing six sigmas (esses,) this 
unfortunate verse became the subject of everlasting | 
| gibes and parodies: thus one of the comic poets 
| says,—** I have saved thee from the sigmas of Euri- 
| pides.”? ; : 
| Shallus? This gross blunder is to be found in 
| Shakspeare. In the ‘ Winter’s Tale, (Act. i., Seene 
| 2,) Hermione says,—* Shall us attend you?” 
In discussing the terms a-dry, a-hungry, Xc., Mr. 
Pegge leans to the opinion of Bishop Lowth, who 
| believes the a in such cases to be merely the word 
| on, “a little disguised by familiar use and quick pro- 
' nunciation.” In this section our author tells an en- 
| tertaining anecdote :— Such was the ridiculous at- | 
|-tachment to long and high-sounding names and ti- 





| tlesin Spain, that when ane idemical sickness raged | 

in London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Spanish Ambassador (who I suppose enjoyed a ses- 
quipedal name) was consigned, for safety, to the 
| charge of Sir John Cutts, at his seat in Cambridge- 
i shire. The Don, upon the occasion, expressed some 
| dissatisfaction, feeling himself disparaged at beirig | 
| placed with a person whose name was so short. An 
| amnesty, however, was soon granted by the Span- 
| iard ; for my author says, *that what the knight 
' lacked in length of name, he made up in the large- 
i ness of his entertainment.’ ”—Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ 
p- 176. Cambridgeshire. 

We must content ourselves with two more Cock- | 
neyisms ; . 
| .@ few while. “Stay a few while,” a Londoner , 
says, “and I will go with you.” On this expres- 
sion our author observes, that while was once the 
respectable Saxon substantive hwile, denoting an in- | 
definite interval of time, and therefore the phrase 
ought to be “a few whiles.” He remarks, that | 
“ similar ellipses with regard to the consonants, at | 
the-termination of words, occur frequently (though } 


in a different situation) in various parts of the north | 
ef Buaglands as in Derbyshire, for example, the 
common people seldom fail to omit the sign of the 
genitive case, and instead of Mr. Johnson’s horse, or | 
Mr. Thompson’s cow, will say Mr. Johnson horse, | 
and Mr. Thompson cow. Do not the French take | 
the same liberty by dropping the sign in the genitive | 


case, a8 in Mappe-Monde, Maison-Dieu, Chapeau- | 
Bras. &c.3; and again in law language, Ventre sa | 
Mere?” He afterwards says, I cannot help observ- | 
ing one application of the word few, peculiar to the 
northern counties, for which there seems to be no 
justifiable reason ; for, when speaking of broth, the 
common people always say—* Will you have a few | 
broth ? and in commendimg the broth, will add— 
‘ They are very good.’ This is also an appropriation | 
so rigidly confined to broth, that they do not say ‘a 
few ale’,—‘a few punch’,—nor ‘a few milk —a 
few furmenty,?—nor a few of any other liquid. I 
would rather suppose that they hereby mean ellip- | 
tically a few spoonsful of broth; for broth cannot be 
consilered as one of those hermaphroditical words 
which are both singular and plural, such as sheep and 
deer, because we never hear of ‘a broth’ in an inde- | 
pendent and abstracted sense.”—p. 221. 

Gone dead. * Dr. Johnson was aware of the pre- | 
sent vulgar use of the word ‘ gone’ among the Cock- | 
ney3, when he jocularly tells Mrs. Thrale, in one of 
his letters from Lichfield, ‘that Brill, Miss 3 | 
old dog, is gone deaf.’ **—Letter CXIV. 

These anecdotes, besides the philological instruc- , 
tion to be derived from them, may serve to show how | 
great has been the progress of knowledge within the | 
present century; for many of the blunders which 
Mr. Pegge attributes to respectable citizens, would | 
now be scouted by every one who made the smallest 
pretensions to education. — Penny Magazine. 








Tatnkinc.—Thinking leads man to knowledge.— | 
He may see and hear, and read and learn, as much | 
as he please: he will understand nothing except | 
that which he has thought over, that which by think- | 
ing he has made the property of his mind. Is it then 
saying too much if I say, that man by thinking only 
becomes truly man ?—Pestelozzi, 








| enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 


| feats of penmanship were performed. 


MISAPPLIED LABOR. 

In all ages, the love of overcoming great difficul- 
ties, without any proportionate end in view, has pre- 
vailed in a greater or less degree. Some notice of a 
few of these “impertinences” (as they have been 
quaintly termed) may not be unentertaining to the 
reader. 

In No. 285 of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
Dr. Oliver gives an account of a cherry-stone seen 


| by him, in 1687, on which were carved one hundred 


and twenty-four heads so distinctly, that the naked 
eye could distinguish those belonging to popes, em- 
perors, and kings, by their mitres and crowns. It 
was boughtin Prussia for £300, and thence conveyed 
to England, where it was considered an object of so 


; much value, that its possession was disputed, and 


became the subject of a suit in Chancery. In ages 
far more remote we are told of a chariot of ivory, 
constructed by Mermecides, which was so small that 
a fly could cover it with his wing ; and also of a ship, 
formed of the same materials, which could be hid- 
den under the wing of a bee, Pliny tells us, that 
the ‘itiad of Homer,’ an epic poem of fifteen thou- 
sand verses, was written in. so sinall a space as to be 
contained in a nutshell; while Elian mentions an ar- 
tist who wrote a distich’in letters of gold, which he 
In-our own 
country, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, similur 
The Harleian 
MS., 530, mentions “a rare piece of work brought 
to pass by Peter Bales, an Englishman, a clerk of 


| Chancery ;” this was the whole Bible contained “ in 


a large English walnut no bigger than a hen’s egg ; 
the nut holdeth the book ; there are as many leaves 
in his book as the great Bible, and he hath written 
as much in oue of his little leaves as a great leaf of 
the Bible.” This. wonderful performance, we are 
informed, “‘ was seen by many thousands.”? In the 
‘Curiosities of Literature,’ we meet with many other 


' secounts of similar ingenious exploits, which show 


what perseverance may effect, although they lead us 
to regret that so much industry and talent should 
have been so ill bestowed. 

Theres a drawing of the head of Charles II. in 


| the library of St. John’s College at Oxford, wholly 


composed of minute written characters, which at a 
small distanee resemble the lines of an engraving.— 


| The lines of the head and the ruff'are said to contain 


the 500k of Psalins, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


| In the British Museum is a portrait of Queen Anne, 
| notmuch above the size of the hand. On this draw- 


ingare a number of lines and scratches, which, it is 
ass@ted, include the entire contents of a thin folio, 
whith is there also to be seen. 

The present age does not offer so many proofs of 
ill-drected industry and frivolous performances. — 


| Some object of utility is now generally proposed ; 


and the rapid improvements which are daily being 
made in évery branch of art, and the continual addi- 
tions we in consequence receive to our means of 
comfort and convenience, seem to prove that the 
pursuits of the ingenious are more generally directed 
to objects of real benefit. 

Itis not enovgh to-exert industry and perseverance ; 
these are but the tools with which we work out some 
great end: the mind must-be enlightened to direct 
and use these tools to good purpose, for the advan- 
tageof the workman and for'the general good. 


ARABIC PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL EX- 
PRESSIONS. 
1. Sometimes the tongue cuts off the head. 
2. If your friend be honey, do not eat him alto- 


| gether. 


3. The provisions suffer when the cat and the 
mouse live on good terms. 

4. When you pass through the country of the one- 
eyed, make yourself one-eyed. 

5. If you are so unhappy as to have a foolish 
friend. be yourself wise. 

6. When there are many captains, the ship sinks. 

7. When you have spoken tie word; it reigns over 
you; but while it is not yet spoken, you reign over it. 

8. When you are an anvil, have patience; when 
you are a hammer, beat straight. 

9. When the counsellor grows rusty, the counsel 


| will be polished . 


10, He that sleeps without supper, gets up with- 
out debt. 

11. He has sold the vineyard, and bought a wine- 
press. 

12. Borrowed dresses give no warmth. 
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